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THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS STUDY WERE TO— (1) INVESTIGATE 
AND DESCRIBE THE LEARNING CHARACTERISTICS OF A GROUP OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED, EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN, AND (2) 
TEST THE EFFECTIVENESS OF A PSYCHOLINGUISTIC APPROACH TO THE 
REMEDIATION OF LEARNING DISABILITIES BY COMPARING THREE 
GROUPS— AN EXPERIMENTAL REMEDIAL TREATMENT GROUP, A 
COMPARISON REMEDIAL TREATMENT GROUP, AND A NON-TREATMENT 
GROUP. IN THE DESCRIPTIVE ASPECT OF THE STUDY, 32 EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY RETARDED; EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN (MEAN 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF 12-6, MEAN MENTAL AGE OF 7-4, AND MEAN 
I« OF 61) WERE GIVEN A DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY BASED ON AN 
EXTENDED MODEL OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC FUNCTIONING. THE GROUP DID 
NOT EVIDENCE AN OVERALL DEFICIT IN THE ENTIRE 
AUTOMATIC-SEQUENTIAL LEVEL OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC FUNCTIONING, A 
DEFICIT WHICH HAD BEEN POSITED IN OTHER RESEARCH AS TYPICAL 
OF THE RETARDED,. EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE AS WELL AS GROSS 
HETEROGENEITY IN THE GROUP *S PERFORMANCE WERE SEEN AS FACTORS 
PRECLUDING OBTAINMENT OF A SINGLE, GENERALIZED (I.E. TYPICAL) 
DEFICIT. IN THE REMEDIATION ASPECT, 1§ OF THESE CHILDREN, 
MATCHED IN TRIADS BASED ON OBTAINED PSYCHOLINGUISTIC 
CHARACTERISTICS,. WERE RANDOMLY ASSIGNED TO THREE GROUPS. 
EXCLUDING THE NON-TREATMENT GROUP, SUBJECTS WERE TUTORED 
INDIVIDUALLY FOR 30 SESSIONS. ALL 15 SUBJECTS WERE RETESTED 
ON THE 17-TEST DIAGNOSTIC BATTERY. THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP, 
RECEIVING REMEDIATION BASED ON A LEARNING DISABILITY (I.E. 
PSYCHOLINGUISTIC) APPROACH, SHOWED GREATER GAINS IN 
DISABILITY AREAS AND OVERALL LEVEL OF' PSYCHOLINGUISTIC 
FUNCTIONING THAN THE OTHER TWO GROUPS. THE NON-TREATMENT 
GROUP SHOWED GREATER GAINS THAN THE COMPARISON GROUP WHICH 
HAD RECEIVED TRADITIONAL REMEDIATION. THE PSYCHOLINGUISTIC 
APPROACH TO REMEDIATION OF LEARNING DISABILITIES WAS SEEN AS 
EFFECTIVE INASMUCH AS THE FACTOR OF ATTENTION WAS CONTROLLED 
BY INCLUSION OF A COMPARISON TREATMENT GROUP. FOURTEEN TABLES 
AND 77 REFERENCES ARE INCLUDED. (AUTHOR) 
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CHAPTER I 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

Special educators have long been cbncerned with the 
problem of Identifying and treating learning difficulties in 
children of varying exceptionalities. Most attention has 
been directed toward remediation of reading problems since 
this has appeared to be the most prevalent of all learning 
problems. Hiscorically, maxiy programs and techniques have 
been developed vdiich have provided workers in the aTSa of 
lecurning disabilities with a multitude of methods foi: diag- 
nosing and remediating. However, as Weiner (1962) hhs 
Suggested, many of these prolgram^ and techniques have been 
routine and non-specific. The advent of the Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities or ITPA (McCar'thy and Kirk, 

1961) as a diagnostic instrument sparked a variety of descrip- 
tive, correlational, diagnostic, and remediational studies, 
which have led to what appears to be a next step in this type 
of educational research: that is, a controlled, comparative 

study which tests the effectiveness of a specific remedial 
program based on the profile provided by the theoretical 
model upon which the ITPA was founded. 

Research attempts at evaluating educational innova- 
tions, especially remedial approaches, have, in general, been 
superficially controlled. Such research often yields results 
upon which important educational changes are made. Such 
chauiges are not often warranted In that one rarely knows if 
gains are due to the experimental treatment itself or the 
fact of attention; therefore, a design which employs three 
groups must be considered as vital in order to reduce 
speculation concerning gains or any other results obtained. 
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of -the major goals of special education Is 
the systematic diagnosis and treatment of specific learning 
disabilities, the onus Is placed on the special educator to 
provide evidence that such a learning disabilities (e.g., 
psychollngulstlc) approach to remediation will produce results 
significantly greater than will any other method. Hence, one 
purpose of this Study was test the effectiveness of the 
psvchollnctul&tlc approach to the remediation of learning 
disabilities . 

Little Is known about the child who Is concomitantly 
mentally retkrded and emotionally dlsturl)ed, although studies 
abound In veurlous cuceas (e.g., classification, diagnosis, 
treatment, etc.) of the mentally retarded and emotionally 
disturbed as separate and Independent entitles. Unquestion- 
ably, such a population exists and, In view of the paucity of 
research concerning learning characteristics of this multiple 
handicapped group, there Is presented to the special educator 
a challenge to Investigate this complex problem systematically 
and meaningfully. Hence, another purpose of this study was 
to Investigate and describe the learning characteristics of a 
group of mentally retarded-emotlonally disturbed children, 
heretofore unstudied In this respect. This same group also 
served as the sample In the remedlatlonal aspect of this 
study. 
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CHAPTER II 



BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLF^M 

The literature Is discussed on the basis of four major 
aspects: nature of the population; approaches t6 remediation; 

psycdiolingizlstlc approach to remediation; suid research related 
to the ITPA. Following the review* the hypotheses of the 
investigation are stated. 

Nature of the Population 

Relationship of mental a^etardation 
to emotional disturbance 

Until ^e distinction between the psychotic and the 
feebleminded was made explicit by Esquirol in 1838 (Shaffer 
and Lazarus* 1952)* the two conditions had almost always been 
equated. Beier (1964) attributed this to the nuuiy observable 
similarities between psychotic reactions and the behavior of 
the more profoundly retarded. 

Students of psychopathology in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries* stimulated by medical as well 
as humanitarian advances in tiie care and treatment of the 
psychotic and mentally retarded* began focusing increased 
attention on the relationship between the two. As the two 
types of behavior were gradually differentiated* they were 
classified into relatively crude classification systems. 

This separation continued until the period of Itard and 
Seguln* at which time Seguln noted that some cases of idiocy 
might be complicated by psychoses. In addition* he classified 
the domincuit psychotic reaction patterns found in the mentally 
retarded as the over-reactive* aggressive* acting-out variety 
and the withdrawn, under-reactive type. 
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Early In the twentieth century, grossly speculative 
reports and susn^eys, such as those by Dugdale (1900) and 
Goddard (1912) concerning the Juke and Kalllkak families, 
resulted In "views of mental retaurdatlon as a stream of 
malevolency from wnlch flowed delinquency and crime. Ille- 
gitimacy and degen^acy, pauperism and disharmony » as the 
source of problems and burdens In every phase of human 
existence" (Beler, 1964, p. 455) • 

The Iasi five decades have evidenced a variety of 
trends and assumptions characterized by controversial notions 
concerning the relationship of mental retardation to emo- 
tional disturbance. Such notions covered the heredity- 
environment controversy, predisposition to Insanity of the 
retarded, segregation, and sterilization. 

Beler (1964) has pointed out that these early writers 
were primarily concerned with the nature, frequency of co- 
existence, and matters of differential diagnosis relative to 
these two conditions and that generally, tlielr study of this 
problem was not systematic, with many conclusions being based 
on relatively casual observations and speculation rather 
than on data. 

More recently, however, a number of workers have 
agreed on definitive views concerning the association between 
mental retardation and behavioral disturbance In the seune 
child. Robinson and Rcbinscn (1965) noted that retarded 
children seem to be especially vulner^le to emotional 
problems because of their Intellectual handicaps. "Their 
deficiencies In judgment. In understanding of their environ- 
ment, and In anticipation of the results of their behavior 
constantly lead them Into situations In which they experience 
failure and punishment" (p. 224) • They further observed that 
low Intelligence Is only one of many factors which are 
related to a child's emotional behavior. That the child Is 
not always accepted or understood at home, that the p 2 u:ents 
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may ba mentally retarded# or that there may be discrepancies 
between psychological level of development# physical size# 
and/or cultural expectancies all combine to produce further 
problems • 

Characteristics 

Chess (1962)# in describing an experimental program of 

psychotherapy with mentally retarded children who have 

behavior problems# delineated five psychiatric sub**groups 

based on symptomatology ranging from retardation without 

psychological problems to# in effect# pseudo-*retardation« 

Two of Chess' class if icatory sub-groups# pertinent to the 

present population# are described below: 

Retardation with neurotic behavior disorder . These 
are children who in addition to behavior which repre- 
sents their limitation of comprehension# show also 
stereotyped behavior of a neurotic nature and defen- 
sive reactions which denote a fixed and inappropriate 
view of the environment. Alteration of the environ- 
ment is insufficient in itself to produce a change in 
behavioral defenses. 

Retardation with behavioral representation of brain 
inju:pr . These children# in addition to behavior repre- 
senting limited comprehension# show difficulties of 
perception and/or cognition as a result of brain 
damage (p. 864). 

The relationship between psychosis and mental 
deficiency has also been explored by Masland# Sarason# and 
Gladwin (1958) who pointed out that psychosis is found at 
all levels of subnormal functioning. Noting that the schizo-* 
phrenic type of reaction is the most frequently found psy- 
chosis among the mentally defective# Masland# at al. concur 
with the views of Garfield (1963)# Robinson and Robinson 
(1965) and Beier (1964) that the incidence of mental illness 
among the mentally retarded appears to be much higher than 
in the general population. Masland# et al. further pointed 
out that nearly every major psychotic symptom which has been 
described in non-defective patients has also been noted in 
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many dafactiva casas* Hanca# tliare is little justification 
for the generalisation that whan psychosis occurs in the 
mentally dafactiva individual# it is necessarily less 
"complex'* than whan found in tha non-defective individual. 
Naitlier is thare any support found for the ganaralisation 
that psychosis or psychotic-lika behavior in tha dafactiva 
individual tends to ba of short duration. 

A further atten^t at describing the present population 
comas from Benton (1964) who# as did Chess (1962)# provided 
a list of plausible interpretations concerning the nature of 
the association of tha two conditions. Banton related four 
particular interpretations noting that: (1) tha association 

may ba of a coincidental nature; (2) tha association may be 
the expression of a **single basic i^rocess" (a.g.# brain 
injury); (3) tha psychopathological traits may ba a result 
of the **primary intellectual deficit"; br (4) tha intel- 
lectual dbficit may be a result of the "primary psycho- 
pathological process « " 

It is reasonable to assume that a nunibar of other 
hypotheses might ba put forth to explain tha concomitance 
of mental retardation and behavioral disorder. Further 
breakdown might distinguish between the major psychoses# 
neuroses# and some minor behavioral disturbances as well as 
degrae of retardation; however# many writers (e.g.# Robinson 
and Robinson# 1965) have emphasised the undesirability of 
attempting to separate emotional maladjustroant from mental 
retardation in children. The contention here is that 
children respond to a stress or a defect in any sphere of 
lire; therefore# most children tend to show mixed symptoms 
in all spheres. 

All of the hypotheses are hard x^ressed to completely 
define a heterogeneous population such as tlia one used in 
this study, ^ch may be applicable to some children with 
similar symptomatology# but none are adeguately descriptive 
of all. Hence# the nature of the group called mentally 
retarded-eraotionally disturbed must be# for the present# 
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seen, as a population of Individuals bound together by mild 

to moderate retardation as defined by standard IQ measures 

« 

and a cluster of symptoms \dilch, taken singly or together* 
present a picture of behavioral and emdtional disturbance* 
Henolasclno (1965) has provided the label of "mixed cases" 

In reference to this group. TouSSleng (1964) has put forth, 

I 

with simplicity, perhaps the most encompassing description 

of this group of children. 

These children reflect not only their heredity, 
their congenital strengths or weaknesses, thelT low 
intellectual ability, but much more what has happened 
to them as they tried to grow and others tried or 
failed to help them with moTe or less skill and more 
or less pute motive. Something or many things didn't 
click, either because of factors In the child, or In 
the environment, or In both, 2 md aS long as we rebelve 
the child we see the end products of his long, painful, 
frustrating, but futile struggle to carve out a place 
and a role for himself in his home and community. We 
also see the ways in vdilch these children have tried 
somehow to hold on, either by defying all structures 
and Just living for the Impulses, or by withdrawal, 
or by closing themselves off from further learning, 
or by delinquent, hostile behavior, or by staying 
Immature and young, or many, many other ways (p. 2) . 

There Is little doubt that emotional disturbance In 
the mentally retarded covers a broad spectrum of symptoms. 
Most writers would support the. notion that the coalescence 
of the two conditions creates a dlfflculc. If not hazardous, 
diagnostic situation for the clinician or special educator. 
Ihe diagnostic problem Is not necessarily to discover v^ether 
emotional disturbance or mental ret^u:datlon exists, or even 
which came first, but as Robinson and Robinson (1965) sug- 
gested, to uncover the depth and nature of both conditions. 

An addendum to this diagnostic Intent should be systematic 
judgments concerning the educational condition as well as 
specific educational plans. 



gducatlon 

Research on the emotional and psychological character- 
istics of the retarded-disturbed has been comprehensively 
es^lored by Garfield (1963), Beler (1964), and others; 
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however# there is no evidence provided In the literature to 
show that remedial education# on an experimental basis# has 
been performed# successfully or unsuccessfully# with this 
population. Although they refer only to the emotionally 
disturbed# Heurlng and Phillips' (1962) argument Is quite 
applicable. They have stated# "It Is widely believed that 
the education of the emotionally disturbed child should be 
secondary to the treatment . . . very little attention has 
been given to the development of teaching methods" (p. 17). 

It Is a safe assertion then# that# based on the recent 
historical and descriptive reviews of this unique population 
by Masland# et al. (1958)# Garfield (1963)# Beler (1964)# 
Robinson and Robinson (1965)# and others# remedial education 
Is conspicuous by Its absence# and controlled research In 
this area Is long overdue. This Is understandable In view 
of the varied characteristics of this population which have 
precluded the use of any single approach to diagnosis and 
remediation of leaumlng difficulties within this group. 
Furthermore# the heterogeneity cf these children has 
apparently discouraged analysis of possible patterns of 
learning characteristics. 

Approaches to Remediation 
Methods of remediation 

Before discussing the literature pertinent to this 
section# It Is Important to clarify the concept "approach." 

As distinguished from the terms "method" or "technique# " 
an approach to remediation encompasses the basis or rationale 
on which techniques and methods for remediation are employed. 
A method or technique Is a specific way of teaching. 

Most of the literature concerned with methods pertain 
to those vblch are used in the remediation of reading 
problems since reading disability# of all the possible 
learning disabilities# occurs most frequently (Bateman# 

1964# b) . Descriptive reviews of those methods which have 
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become relatively standard through the years have been put 
forth by authorities suc^ as Kirk (1940) , Femald (1943) , 
Vernon (1958) , Collins (1961), and Smith (1965). 

Among the most basic and reliable remedial methods 
\idiich appear to have withstood many fads and catch-all 
techniques in education over the years are the following: 
Fernald's kinesthetic njethod in i^ich the child learns by 
tracing letters and words (Femald, 1943); Gates* visual 
approach to word recognition (Gates, 1947); Monroe's sound- 
tracing methods based on a comprehensive educational profile 
of errors (Monroe, 1932) ; and the Hfegge, Kirk, and Kirk 
Remedial Reading Drills (1940) which employ a phonics 
approach. 

In the area of perceptual-motor development, the work 
of Itard, Seguin, and Montessori has influenced remedial 
education in countless ways (Talbot, 1964; Montessori, 1964) . 
Descriptions of various other remedial methods are discussed 
Schiffman (1962) and Bond and Tinker (1957) . 

Global approach vs . learning 
disabilities approach 

The compctcison of these two approaches was an inherent 
experimental facet of this study* One "learning disabilities" 
approach is discussed in more detail in the succeeding 
section; however, a differentiation between these two 
approaches is in order at this point. 

The learning disabilities approach constitutes a 
comprehensive diagnosis of a child's weaknesses and strengths, 
upon vdilch is based a specific, systematic application of a 
plan of remedial treatment, which takes into account the 
nature of the child. In contrast, the remediation provided 
in the global approach is often unrelated to the child's 
learning characteristics (i.e., weaknesses and strengths). 
Furthermore, Bryant (1964) has noted that "remedial pro- 
cedures often confuse and obscure the very learning they eu:e 
attempting to bring aibout" (p. 197) . In the global approach 
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the child's learning characteristics may or may not be diag- 
nosed. If they are diagnosed, the remediation which ensues 
is not necessarily related to them. If the remediation of 
the global approach is based on anything, it is usually 
based oh some broadly identified problem such as "brain 
injury," "lack of motivation," and the like. Furthermore, 
as Johnson and I^klebust (1965) pointed out, the global 
approach may be method oriented (i.e«, taclmiques which ate 
in vogue are randomly used) while the learning disabilities 
approach is child or problem oriented. Henbe, the global 
approach differs from the learning disabilities approach in 
that in the former reuediation is not based on a diagnosis 
of the appropriate symptoms of the learning disability. As 
noted previously, many remedial educators hhve retained such 
a routine (i.e., global) approach. 

To further differentiate the two approaches the follow- 
ing example is prbvided. A child with a reading disability 
who is weak in word recognition but adequate in phonics may 
be taught by a sight (i.e., look-and-say) method with the 
global approach because the remediation has no binding 
relationship to the diagnosed weakrxesses and strengths. On 
the other hand, with a learning disabilities approach such a 
child would be taught reading by a phonics method. Hence, 
the global and learning disabilities approaches differ in 
that the latter uses the child's abilities to bring up his 
disabilities (both of which have been identified in the 
diagnosis) while the former does not. 

It should be noted that the methods employed in remedi- 
ation are not sacred to one approach or the other; that is, 
a method such as the phonics program of the Hegge^ Kirk, and 
Kirk Remedial Reading Drills (1940) may be used in the global 
approach as well as the learning disabilities approach 
(e.g., the psycholinguist ic approach). The difference 
between the utilization of the specific methods is that in 
the learning disabilities approach methods are selected 
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because they fit the child's learning* characteristics; however# 
this is not necessarily true for the global approach* 

Among the authors who discuss approaches to complete 
systematic assessment# which follow somewhat the learning 
disabilities approach# are Brueckner and Bond (1955) and 
Schiffman (1962). The work set forth by Kirk (1966)# however# 
seems to best exemplify the learning disabilities approach. 

Notwithstanding the notion that one approach may be 
preferred or even better than another# the writer agrees with 
Balow (1965) who suggests that there is a lack of research 
available to support successfully the effects of remedial 
instruction. Pollow—up studies by Collins (1961) as well as 
lovell# Byrne# and Richardson (1963)# using extensive samples# 
showed that the ultimate effects of remedial instiniction# be 
it individual or group# produced no significant improvement 
in their respective samples. Balow asserts that any studies 
which claim substantial gains during or shortly after remedi- 
ation (including those by Collins and Lovell# et al.) usually 
show longitudinally that the progress made by subjects 
diminishes over periods of time. The problem which arises# 
then# in addition to that of diagnosing and remediating dis- 
abilities# concerns the fact of attention to the children 
during remediation. That is to say# mere attention may be 
sufficient enough to change their performance for a short 
period of time (Lovell# et al.# 1963). 

Psycholinguistic Profile Approach 
Theoretical model 

The learning disabilities approach used in this study 
was a program based on a psycholinguistic approach to remedi- 

f 

ation. Inherent in jthis approach are two qualities which 
distinguish it from other diagnostic and remedial programs. 

The first concerns the fact that it is based directly on a 
theoretical model of communication or psycholinguistic ability, 
o 
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This refers to cognitive functions related to receptive 
(decoding)# integrative (associative)# and expressive (en- 
coding) processes. The second quality is distinctive in 
that the ITPA (JVfcCarthy and Kirk, 1961), the major instru- 
ment in the psycholinguistic model employed in this study, 
yields a profile of separate psycholinguistic abilities, 
suggesting an identifiable pattern of strengths and weaik- 
nesses which exist in a child and upon which a specific 
remedial program can be planned. 

T4uch of the currant thinking in the atea of learning 
disabilities grows out of Osgood's (1952; 1957) theory which 
conceived of behavior as a two-stage process# that is, 
decoding the significance of received signals and encoding 
intentions into overt acts. According to Osgood, both de- 
coding and encoding processes were assumed to involve three 
interactive levels of organization ... a projection level, 
an integration level, and a representational level. 

On the basis of the Osgood theory, Sievers (1955) 
developed the Differential Language Facilities Test (DLFT) ® 

This was comprised of a series of subtests designed to 
measure various aspects of language in pre-school children. 
McCarthy (1363) employed the DLFT in order to explore the 
language behavior of cerebral palsied children. 

Osgood's theory also provided the basic rationale for 
the ITPA model shown in Pig. 1. The ITPA model presents 
three dimensions of language: 

1. the channel utilized in communication ... 
auditory-vocal or visual-motor; 

2. the level of organization 

a. representational level ... mediates activities 
requiring the meaning or significance of symbols 

b. automatic-sequential level (or integrational 
level) • . . mediates activities requiring the 
retention of symbol sequence; 

3. the psycholinguistic processes 

a. decoding (understanding) 

b. association (making relationships) 

c. encoding (expressing) . 
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Kirk, 1961, p,5); . . 
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Kirk and McCarthy (1961) offer a comprehensive dis- 
cussion concerning the models for both the ITPA and Osgood ‘s 
theory of communication processes. As opposed to an omnibus 
test of classification such as the Stanford Binet or Wechsler 
scale, Kirk and McCarthy stress that the ITPA is a diagnostic 
test of language abilities developed to help bridge the gap 
between diagnosis and specific remediation. It contains nine 
subtests and is designed for use with children between the 
ages of two and one-half to niiie. 

Extended model 

Figure 2 presents an extended model of the ITPA, 
designed to setve as the experimental (i.e., psycholinguis- 
tic) approach to diagnosis and remediation in this investi- 
gation. Pour tests were added at the integration level to 
permit further evaluation of specific psycholinguistic 
abilities. These were tests for auditory closure (Monroe, 
1932), visual closure (Kass, 1962), auditory decoding ... 
perceptual' (Wepman, 1960) , and visual decoding ... 
perceptual (Prostig, 1961) ; thus, bringing the total 
number of subtests to seventeen. 

Prostig (1966) has recently expanded her approach 
to the diagnosis and remediation of perceptual-motor prob- 
lems to include communication processes (i.e., the ITPA) 
and higher mental processes (i«e., the WISC). Although 
the new Prostig profile bears resemblance to the profile 
approach employed in this investigation, the two were 
developed independently. This is notable in that more and 
more authorities have begun to recognize the comprehensive 
advantages to the learning disabilities approach, and appear 
to be converging toward a more encompassing diagnostic- 
remedial frame of reference. 

Chapter III provides the description and rationale 
for all the subtests included in the extended ITPA model. 
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Figure 2* An extended model of communication processes , adapted 
from Kirk and McCarthy’s ITPA model (1961)* 




Research with the ITPA 

Since its publication in 1961, most research related 
to the ITPA has clearly fallen into three categories s 
statistical, descriptive, and remediational. In view of 
the fact that this study was concerned with remediation 
primarily, and descriptive characteristics of a population 
secondarily, the review which follows is restricted to 
relevant research on the problems outlined in this investi- 
gation* Reviews of statistical studies may be found in 
Bateman (1964, a), JMcCarthy and Kirk (1963), McCarthy and 
Olson (1964), McCarthy (1965), and Weener, Barritt, and 
Semmel (1967 ) • 

Descriptive studies 

Olson (1960) compared performances of 27 receptive 
aphasic (RA), 14 expressive aphasic (BA), and 25 deaf (D) 
children on the ITPA* The comparisons, it was hypothesized, 
would uncover differing patterns of responses among the 
three groups and perhaps pave the way toward a relatively 
clear-cut method of differential diagnosis* In addition, 
the ITPA profiles were to be related to clinical diagnoses* 
Olson's subjects ranged in age from five to nine and one- 
half years and had IQs relatively close to the normal range* 

The results showed that the differentiating pattern 
for the EA and RA groups was in auditory input and motor 
output* The RA group seemed to be linguistically homo- 
geneous, while the EA group was varied* That is to say, 
Olson's findings indicated that the profiles of the RA, 
but not the EA subjects, could be predicted and that 
there was agreement beta^een the ITPA profiles and clinical 
diagnoses for the RA group, but not for the BA group* One 
of his major findings was that the ITPA clearly differ- 
entiated the three groups on all subtests except one, and 
thus could be used to support clinical diagnoses* 

Kass (1962) sought to discover some psychological 
correlates of dyslexia (severe reading disability) by using 
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the ITPA and five supplementary tests at the automatic- 
sequential level. She tested 21 dyslexic children of 
normal intelligence who ranged in age from 7-0 to 9-11. 

Analysis of Knss' results showed that these children 
were 4®ficient on seven of the eight tests at the automatic- 
sequential level and on only one test of the six at the 
representational level. Q?hus, there seems to be a relation- 
ship between reading achievement and the automatic- 
sequential level of the ITPA. 

B-iteman (1963, a) explored the effects of visual 
defects on the reading and psycholinguistic processes of 
partially seeing children. She employed 131 subjects of 
normal IQ in grades one to four, all of whom were from 
resource rooms or special class programs for the partially 
seeing. She used the ITPA and the Monroe reading battery. 
She found that as a group, these partially seeing children 
read at about grade level. Like Kass, Bateman found that 
reading achievement was positively correlated with the 
automatic-sequential functions as assessed by the ITPA. 

Prom the psycholinguistic performances of the mild, 
moderate, and severe visual defect groups she concluded 
that the ITPA primarily measures central rather than 
peripheral processes. 

Sutton (1963) attempted to determine whether a 
relationship between reading achievement and visualization 
existed. She employed two groups of 12 educable mentally 
retarded children matched on MA and CA. One group repre- 
sented high reading achievers (i.e.; reading above their 
MA expectancy), and the other low achievers. Each of the 
24 subjects received six tests of visual memory utilizing 
three types of stimuli (forms, letters, and designs) and 
two types of responses (copying and recognition). 

Sutton found that the high achievers scored sig- 
nificantly higher than the low achievers on tests with 
letter stimuli. These findings suggest that the closer 
a visual memory test resembles a reading task, the greater 
the relationship it will have with reading ability. 
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In a study similar to Olson’Sf Reichstein (1963) 
sought to conpare the consistency of auditory threshold 
responses of a group of peripherally hard of hearing (HH) 
and a group of receptive aphasic children (RA)« Both giroups 
contained 24 children between the ages of 4-6 and 6-6 • A 
third group of normally hearing children was also employed, 
^e mean IQ for each of the three groups was normal* 

Reichstein found that the RH group was superior to 
the RA group on all subtests « and in pasrticular# on all 
auditory-vocal channel subtests* ^e normal hearing group 
was superior to both the experimental groups on the audi- 
tory and vocal subtests* These findings differed somewhat 
from Olson's* Reichstein attributed this to the age factor 
in that Olson's subjects were two years older* 

l^ers (1963) attempted a conprehensive comparison 
of language disabilities of 24 athetoidf 68 spastic# and 
32 normal children aged 4-0 to 9-0; IQs of 80 or above; 
axid a mental age of from 3-4 to 9-0* None of the subjects 
had severe visual# hearing# or speech disorders* Ihe 
subjects selected were considered no;:mal except for motor 
impairment* The ITPA was employed to test the major 
proposition that samples of subjects representing the 
spastic and athetoid categories of cerebral palsy differ 
in specific and in overall psycholinguistic abilities# 
not only from one another# but also from a sample of 
non-handicapped children of the same age* 

Iters' results showed that her normal group was 
superior to the other two groups on overall psycholinguistic 
ability# and that there was no difference between the two 
handicapped groups on overall psycholinguistic ability* 
Spastics were equal to normals at the automatic-sequential 
level# but inferior at the representational level* Athe- 
toids were equal to normals on three of the representa- 
tional level tests and inferior on all the others* Through 
use of factor analysis she found that athetoids were 
superior to the spastics bn the representational level 
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while spastics were superior on the autoniatic-sequential 
level subtests. %ers suggested that this difference in 
the performance of the two groups was possibly a result 
of more diffuse cortical and subcortical damage in the 
athetoid group, in contrast to the spastic group which 
may have had more concentrated cortical damage. !Phus, 
she concluded that the ZTPA v/as an adequate instrument 
for separating normal, spastic, and athetoid children. 

The purpose of Perrier’s (1963) study was to in- 
vestigate psycholinguistic factors as they related to 
functional articulation disorders. He administered the 
ITPA and six other tests to 40 subjects, aged 6-7 to 8-7, 
diagnosed as having moderate to severe articulation de- 
fects. The mean IQ for the group was 93. Perrier found 
that children with functional defects of articulation 
scored significantly below children without such defects 
on three ITPA subtests at the automatic-sequential level 
and on the auditory-vocal channel subtests at the repre- 
sentational level. He also determined that the ITPA pro- 
files of children with functional articulation disorders 
were similar to those found in other groups of "defective 
children," particularly expressive aphasics. On the 
basis of his results, Perrier posited two noteworthy pos- 
sibilities. The first implies causal relationships between 
defects at the automatic-sequential level and resulting 
representational level problems; in order to make use of 
information at either level, certain automatic-sequential 
level operations must occur. The second , suggestion implies 
a possible continuum leading from relatively mild articu- 
lation defects to severe expressive aphasia. 

An investigation by weaver (1963) had a dual 
purpose: (1) to explore psycholinguistic patterns of 

culturally deprived children; and (2) to evaluate the 
efficacy of a preschool training project in increasing 
their language development, weaver selected three groups 
of Negro children who were part of a longitudinal research 
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project designed to study the effects of preschool trainr 

*v» 

ing on their intellectual functioning and personal adjust- 
ment* At the time of ITPA testing, ; which was 15 months 
after the preschool experiment commenced, his two experi- 
mental groups had received two ten-week summer training 
sessions plus home visits during the winter* She control 
group had received no special experiences other than 
testing* 

Weaver found that both of the experimental groups 
were significantly higher than the control group on ITPA 
total score, the visual decoding, and the auditory-vocal 
association subtests* He also found that all three groups 
evidenced weaknesses on the auditory-vocal automatic 
(grammar) subtest* In view of the cultural deprivation of 
the subjects, the weakness in this subtest (significant 
at the *001 level) was expected, thus prompting this plea 
from Bateman (1964, a), "Ihis points up the necessity for 
careful clinical interpretation of this subtest when the 
subject comes from a background other than white, middle 
class (p* 23)* 

Jeanne McCarthy (1965) studied the psycholinguistic 
characteristics of 30 mongoloid and 30 non-mongoloid 
severely retarded children* She matched the two groups on 
CA, MA, and IQ* The ITPA and two supplementary tests were 
administered to all subjects* 

McCarthy found that the mongoloids were significantly 
superior on motor encoding and somewhat inferior on the 
auditory-vocal automatic subtest* For both groups, scores 
at the representational level were superior to those at 
the automatic-sequential level* The mongoloid group 
showed more extreme disability areas and more extreme 
ability areas than the non-mongoloid group* The patterns 
of psycholinguistic functioning revealed a greater homo- 
geneity among the mongoloid group than among the non- 
mongoloid group* McCarthy interpreted her findings to mean 
that the educational prognosis is more optimistic for the 
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mongoloid group than for the non-znongoloid group* 

Graubard (1965)# in a study based somewhat on the 
design and model en^loyed by Kass (1962)# examined psycho- 
linguistic correlates of reading disability in disturbed 
children* His subjects were d6ling^ency prone# institu- 
tionalized children of normal intelligence# but retarded 
in reading* iSie biean of the 2i subjects was 10^0; most 
were Negroes* Numerous hypotheses were posited which were 
designed to predict how the group would perform oh all 
aspects of Graubard's extended ITPii model* une summary of 
results revealed that the sa&ple was egual to normals in 
the decoding# encoding# auditory-vocal sequential# and 
sound blending subtests* The group performed poorer than 
normals on the visual-motor association# auditory-vocal 
automatic# visual-motor sequential# mazes# and right-left 
discrimination subtests* 

One important conclusion emanating from the Graubard 
study concerned the inadequate assessment usually given 
to children in institutional schools* Noting that the 
children should be evaluated with respect to perceptual 
strength# conflict free areas# open channels of communi- 
cation# emd appropriate teaching methods# Gtaubatd stated# 
"Too often schools and institutions stop with an IQ classi- 
fication when assessment vand diagnosis is really called 
for* Such a global assessment of intelligence will not 
help to teach these children to read" (p* 83)* 

Bateman and Wetherell (1965) studied psycholiiiguis- 
tic profiles of groups of mentally retarded children in 
order to detescmines (1) differences between these children 
and average children of comparable M and CA; (2) profile 
differences of children of various IQ levels and diagnoses; 
(3) differences between performances of urban and rural 
low IQ children; and (4) patterns in the ITPA profile of 
a "typical” retarded child* The authors# after inspecting 
the ITPA profiles of a variety of mentally retarded sanples 
posited several summairy conclusions among which was one 



more notable than the rest. This particular conclusion 
stated that, “Ihere appears to be a ‘typical* profile 
for groups of retarded children whose IQs are near or 
below 75. The outstanding feature is a deficit in the 
entire automatic'^'seo^uential level as compared to the rela** 
tive strengths at the representational level” (p. 12). 

Ihus# wherever research samples showed deficit patterns, 
the automatic-sequential level was involved. Sheperd*s 
(1965) study, which compared adequate and inadequate 
mentally retarded readers^ revealed a similar disability 
pattern for the total group of mentally retarded children. 

An implication for the education of retarded chil- 
dren which grows out of Bateman and VJetherell's major 
conclusion rests in the great need for repetition, over- 
learning, and "mechanical" drill. Somewhat of an educa- 
tional paradox is brought to the surface here. These 
authors suggest that: 

A danger inherent in current designs to make all 
learning situations "meaningful" to the child is 
that by so doing, the retarded child will handle 
these tasks at the representational level exclu- 
sively, thereby fucther strengthening his already 
relatively strong representational skills and 
neglecting the automatic-sequential areas which 
are in need of exercise (p* 12). 

Therefore, according to Bateman and Wetherell, the effect 

of gearing teaching methods to the meaningful level serves 

to increase the cognitive, linguistic discrepancies 

within the child. 

Remedial studies 

Kirkf Kass, and Bateman (1962) investigated the 
effects of an intensive and individualized remedial program 
upon the psycholinguistic disabilities of three selected 
children. Smploying the case study method, the authors 
reported that their remediation appeared to have success- 
fully ameliorated the areas of specific disability as well 
as having enhanced the overall language age. 
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Hermann (1952) made a psycholinguistic analysis of 
three siblings in a family with history of mental retardar 
tion* She then trained the psycholinguistic abilities of 
one sibling and one unrelated child with similar deficits 

in the auditory-vocal channel# in particular# auditory*^ 

/ 

vocal automatic (grammar) disabilities* Both subjects 
receiving remedial treatment in this area showed signifi- 
cant gains; however# the controls (i*e*i the non-treatment 
siblings) also made significant gains in some psycho- 
linguistic areas- Baieman (1964# a) noted that some of the 
remedial activities employed were indistinguishable from 
the test items 4 

Smith (1962) sought to evaluate the effects of a 
group language development program with a small group of 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) children* He hypothe- 
sized that: (1) A systematic language program would 

significantly enhance the total language age (LA) scores; 

(2) IQ level would be unrelated to gains in ITPA total LA 
scores; and (3) Initial LA level would be unrelated to 
gain in total LA score* The sixteen pairs of children 
who served as subjects were matched on CA (seven to ten 
years)# and XTPA total LA score* All subjects had Stanford 
Binet IQs between 50 and 80# were from special classes 
in the public schools# and were free of visual# hearing# 
and physical defects* The experimental groups received 
training for 11 v/eehs in groups of eight for three weekly 
periods of 45 minutes each* The controls received no 
treatment# other than remaining in the EI4R classroom* 

In contrast to individualized# specific remediation as 
reported in the Kirk# et al* (1962) study noted above# 
Smith’s program was rather global# geared toward increas- 
ing the children's decoding# associating# and encoding 
linguistic synbols* 

Smith reported that the experimental group improved 
in each of the nine ITPA subtests* Thirteen of the 16 
experimental children showed LA gains greater than their 
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matched controls; and highly significant differences (•001) 
existed between the. two groups on total LA at the conclusion 
of the study* 

Ttie results of Smith's study showed that his short- 
term# global# and developmental approach was significantly 
effective* Interestingly# however# 14heller and Smith (1964) 
followed up these same subjects a year later only to dis- 
cover that there were no longer significant differehces 
between the two groups on the ITBA* Ihus# this finding * 
is consistent with Balow's (1965) assertion# noted preyi^ 
ously# that gains made after short-term remediation usually 
diminish on follow-up investigation* Furthermore# support 
for the attention factor (Lovell# et al*# 1963) as an ' 
accomplice to gains is also evident* 

slue (1963)# in a study similar to Simith^si ihvesti*T 
gated the immediate effect of a lan^agd development pro-’ 
grcun on 24 trainable mentally retarded children* liie 
subjects were matched on CA and total LA* The experimien^al 
group# subdivided into two groups by CA# received language 
teaching for 11 weeks in group sessions* A?.though the 
difference was not significant# the results favored the 
experimental group and this was interpreted as support for 
such a progrojiu for TMR children* Of peirticular interest 
were the great gains made by the younger over the older 
groups in both the experimental and control groups* Ihis 
suggests that age# rather than the training program# may 
have been a major factor affecting ITFA posttest scores* 

Employing the ITPA visual-motor sequential subtest 
as one of four tests# Hirsch (1963) tested the hypothesis 
that the kinesthetic method of teaching reading with mean- 
ingful material develops sequential visualizing ability 
with non-meaningful material* Her subjects were 14 non- 
reading# educable mentally retarded children# matched on 
mean scores of the four tests* The experimental group re- 
ceived 20 days of training in the Fernald kinesthetic 
method# and obtained significantly (*05) higher total 



change scores than did the non-*trained control group* 

Here again# the question of attention arises* With ab- 
sence of a control group for attention# one cannot posi- 
tively assume that the experimental treatment was the 
sole cause of gains* 

Hart (1963) hypothesized that: (1) a systematic 

language development program adjusted to the specific 
deficits of cerebral palsied children would significantly 
enhance their total language age scores as measured by the 
ITPA; and (2) as a result of this language program# the 
experimental group would make more progress in reading 
than the control group* Hart used nine matched pairs of 
second graders at a school for spastic children in 
Australia* Language remediation lasted seven weeks and 
was aimed at developing ability to decode# associate# and 
encode linguistic symbols* !I3ie results revealed that both 
hypotheses were confirmed in favor of the experimental 
group# suggesting that a short-tem program of language 
remediation can be successful with this population* 
Ne^^ertheless# the problems of attention and retention 
(or gains) remain as discussed in some of the studies above* 

Wiseman (1965# b) attenpted to determine the effects 
of specific remediation on the psycholinguistic disabili- 
ties of educable mentally retarded boys* His study also 
sought to answer three questions: (1) the extent to which 

performance in psycholinguistic abilities would be modi- 
fied by remediation; (2) the extent to which nondisability 
areas might be influenced by remediation of disability 
areas; and (3) the influence special treatment would have 
on other cognitive or perceptual abilities* Wiseman 
employed a matched pair design in which ten boys received 
specific remedial training and ten did not* 17he subjects 
were paired primarily on psycholinguistic disability areas# 
although CA (from 6-6 to 11-7)# HA# and mean LA were also 
considered in the matching process* In addition to the 
ITPA# the StcUiford-Binet# the Frostig Visual Perception# 
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the Developmental Forms Sequence# and the i^ss Visual 
Closure tests were administered. The children in the 
experimental group were individually tutored for a total 
of 60 half-*hour sessions. 

Analysis of Wiseman's data revealed that the remedi'- 
ation had a positive# significant effect on the experi- 
mental group. This group exceeded the controls in mean LA 
gain (.05); on eight of the nine XTPA subtests (.02); and 
when compared on disability areas# (.005). Ihe author also 
found that the subtests at the automatic-sequential level 
seemed to show significantly ( 4 001) more instances of 
disability than subtests at the representational level# 
thus lending further support to the findings of Bateman 
and Wetherell (1965). On the supplementary tests of per- 
ceptual and intellectual ability# the results generally 
favored the experimental group with the notable exception 
of four of the five Frostig subtests. 

There are many commendable aspects to Wiseman's 
study# particularly# his realistic# critical appraisal of 
one of the study's main weaknesses# the need for a third 
group of subjects to offset the "experimenter effect." 

Of special value is the comprehensive organization of 
specific remedial methods outlined in conjunction with 
specific psycholinguistic disability areas# This material# 
in combination with Wiseman's (1965# a) classroom pro- 
cedure for identifying and treating language difficulties 
provide a much needed system upon which special education 
may build those remedial programs necessary to suit the 
treatment to the disability as well as the individual 
needs of the child. 

Summary of Background Information 

The following summary accounts for some of the 
major points relevant to this study. 

1. Investigators are increasingly in agreement that 
the mentally retarded-emotionally disturbed population is 
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grossly heterogeneous. Systematic educational differential 
diagnosis# on an individual basis# is long overdue. 

2. An approach to remediation and a method of remedi- 
ation were not viev/ed as synonymous. Ohe fomer consti- 
tutes an entire diagnostic-remedial plan which incorporates 
one or many methods within its remedial scope. Particular 
methods or techniques of remediation are not necessarily 
exclusive to one approach or another# but can# and should 
be employed on the basis of problems symptomatic of true 
learning disabilities. 

3. It seems reasonable to asstime that the adoption 
of a learning disabilities approach to the diagnostic^ 
remedial process (e#g.^ psycholinguistic approach) will 
provide a more meaningful and comprehensive program for 
the amelioration of language or any other learning dis- 
abilities among all types of children. Non-specific or 
global approaches do not appear to focus on the appropri- 
ate symptoms of learning disorders; hence# inappropriate 
remediation results. 

4. M>st educational and remediational studies have 
not controlled the attention factor in their respective 
designs. The possibility exists that significant gain 
scores obtained in some studies which deal with pre- and 
post-remedial measurement have been more a fact of attention 
to the experimental group involved rather than the actual 
experimiental treatment involved. One step toward reliev- 
ing this possible variable is to include a third control 
group in the design of the study. 

5. Consistent in the research w'ith the mentally 
retarded was the finding that performance on the auto- 
matic-sequential level subtests of the ITPA was generally 
inferior to the subtests of the representational level. 

It has been strongly posited that primary deficits at 
the automatic-sequential level may underlie other defi- 
ciencies; and that reading is dependent on automatic- 
sequential functions as assessed by the ITBA. It was 
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suggested^ therefore, that it is the repetitious, mechani- 
cal, non-meaningful, and memory skills which must be built 
up in the retarded* 

6* flhe ITPA has demonstrated value as an inportant 
instrument in differential diagnosis of language and other 
learning disabilities* Furthermore, the ITPA has been 
used productively with many exceptionalities (e.g., mental 
retardation, cerebral palsy, hard of hearing) to explore 
psycholinguistic problems as well as the effects of 
remedial training* 



Objectives of the Study 

Hypotheses related to description 
of sample 

In view of the paucity of literature pertaining to 
the learning characteristics of the present san^le of 
mentally retarded-emotionally disturbed children, it does 
not seem practical to predict or hypothesize such charac- 
teristics without risking the loss of important informa- 
tion* However, to the extent that subjects studied by 
Bateman amd Wetherell (1965) approximate the present 
sample, it was possible to hypothesize specific character- 
istics in terms of what they found for mentally retarded 
populations, and which the literature has shown to be a 
somewhat consistent finding* Consequently, it was predicted 
in HYPOTHESIS I that the children in the present sample will 
show learning characteristics similar to those found by 
Bateman and Wetherell* On the basis of their findings with 
the ITPA, they proposed that the mentally retarded have a 
deficit at the automatic-sequential level* Thus, the 
following sub-hypotheses were directly derived from 
Bateman and Wetherell *s findings* HYPOTHESIS la: This 

group will perform significantly below its expected level 
on the three automatic-sequential level subtests of the 
ITPA* 

Based on Bateman and V7etherell's conclusion that 
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theunentally retarded show deficits at the automatic- 
sequential level f the following sub-hypothesis was 
extrapolated in view of the extended ITPA model sn^loyed 
in this investigation: HYPOTHESIS Ib« This group will 

perform significantly below its expected level on the 
following tests at the automatic-sequential level: the 

five Frostig subtests# the MDnroe Sound Blending# the 
Vfepman Auditory Discrimination Test# and Kass* Visual 
Closure Test« 

Since Bateman cUid wetherell also found that the 
subjects surveyed by them performed adequately on all 
tests at the representational level except the motor 
encoding subtest of the ITFA# the following sub-hypothesis 
was generated: HYPOTHESIS Ic* This group will perform 

at about its expected level on the representational level 
of the ITPA with the exception 6f the motor encoding test 
on which it will perform significantly below its expected 
level* 

Hypothesis related to remediation 

Since a major purpose of this study was to test the 
effectiveness of a psycholinguistic approach to diagnosis 
and remediation by con®)aring it to a more conventional 
approach to remediation# HYPOTHESIS II predicted: the 

experimental treatment group will show significantly 
greater in^rovement from diagnostic pretest scores to 
posttest scores than the comparison treatment group and 
the non-treatment group# while the comparison treatment 
group will show significantly more improvement than the 
non-treatment control group# 
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CHAPTER III 



14ETH0D 

In this chapter the following areas are described: 
subjects# measuring instruments# procedures# and methods 
of evaluation* 



Subjects 

Ihirty-two mentally retarded-emotionally disturbed 
children coitprised the descriptive san^le of this study* 
From this group# 15 subjects (Ss) were screened for 
participation in the remediation aspect of the study* 

The sanple of 32 Sb represented the younger half 
of the population in the Edenwald School# a coeducational# 
residential treatment center operated by the Jewish Child 
Care Association in the Bronx# New York in affiliation 
v/ith Albert Einstein College of I4sdicine* The Edenwald 
School houses approximately 65 children diagnosed as 
mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed# and who are 
between the ages of eight and eighteen years* Children 
are referred to the Edenwald School who# in addition to 
mild mental retardation# suffer some type or degree of 
emotional or personality disorder* In some cases the 
family relat ships are wholly pathological and dis- 
organized; in others# it is the child's own emotional 
disturbance which determines his separation from the home 
and community* In all cases eligibility for placement 
was determined by a conplete psychiatric# social# pedi- 
atric# and psychological evaluation and diagnosis* 

The children attend classes which are part of the 
special services of a New York City public school operated 
on the Edenwald campus* In and out of school hours they 
are supervised# taught# or treated by staff psychiatrists# 
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psychoiogists/ remedial reading teachers# a remedial 
speech and language instructor# social caseworkers# and 
a number of other personnel ranging from recreation 
specialists to kitchen staff. 

Table 1 presents a description of the group of 
32 Ss in terms of CA# IIA# IQ# and months in residence. 
Mental age and IQ scores were derived from the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale (Form L-M) administered in the 
screening battery. The chronological ages of these Ss 
ranged from 8-4 to 15-9 with a mean CA of 12-6. Mental 
ages ranged from 4-11 to 10-6 with a meam MA of 7-4. Ohe 
range of IQs was from 50 to 80 with a mean of 61.3. The 
upper IQ limit of 80 was attributed to a single S eventu- 
ally excluded in the screening for the smaller remedial 
Scuiple. Time in residence is shown in Table 1. This 
ranged from 1 to 64 months with a mean residence of 
14 months. The Edenwald School population consists of 
approximately two-thirds males and one-third females. For 
the 32 Ss in the descriptive sample# however# the ratio 
consisted of 18 males and 14 females. 

In examining the profiles obtained by the 32 ^s on 
the screening (i.e.# pretest) battery# 15 ^s were clini- 
cally identified and matched into triads on the basis of 
observed psycholinguist ic weaknesses and strengths. The 
Sp in each triad were then randomly assigned to one of 
the following groups: 

(1) an experimental treatment group (A^; which 
received remediation by the investigator based on 
each ^'s respective learning disabilities (i.e.# 
psycholinguistic profile) ; 

(2) a comparison treatment group (B) which 
received remediation 1:^ remedial teachers on the 
staff at the Edenwald School; and 

(3) a non-treatment control group (C) which 
received no reraediation. 



CA, MA, XQ, and Months in Resldance 



Subject Nuniber 

1 
2 
3 
. 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
O 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 



\ 

of Total Sample (N » 32) 



CA 


MA 


IQ 


171 


81 


. 52 


126 


62 


51 


183 


96 


57 


147 


84 


61 


173 


93 


59 


189 


93 


52 


167 


99 


63 


189 


126 


70 


129 


74 


59 


169 


108 


68 


144 


105 


75 


171 


114 


70 


100 


59 


57 


132 


78 


61 


177 


102 


62 


157 


123 


80 


113 


75. 


65 


161 


99 


65 


130 


81 


64 


181 


81 


50 


125 


96 


76 


. 124 


71 


58 


122 


66 


54 


130 


66 


53 


. 161 


93 


62 . 


154 


102 


69 


160 


93 


62 


153 


90 


62 


156 


102 


. 68 




78 


51. 


. 134 


69 


54 


130 


63 


51 


150.81 


88.18 


61. 



Months in Residence 

34 

17 

19 

28 

32 

5 

26 

9 

l9 

26 

25 
21 

5 

1 

37 

9 

3 

16 

34 

19 

1 

3 

26 
22 
64 

4 
8 

15 

30 
44 

31 

16 



20.28 



23.69 17.58 



SD 



7.92 



14.16 



"Table 2 depicts the relevant background data 
(i«e*« CAt MAf IQ# and months in residence) for these 
three subgroups shown as matched triads* Case numbers 
representing each ^'s group and matched mates were em- 
ployed (e*g*f A-1# B-1# and C-1 depict the first matched 
triad, while A-1 through A-S represent the experimental 
group)* Although such designations may appear more 
impersonal than the use of ^s' initials or first names, 
they have the advantage of easy recognition of group 
menibership for each ^* 

It is inportant to note that the triads were not 
matched on the characteristics presented in Table ^* It 
was necessary to forego matching on these variables in 
order to employ as the criteriori for matching the simi- 
larity of diagnostic profiles between ^s, thus enphasizing 
the learning disabilities approach to diagnosis* Specifi- 
cally, each triad was matched on comparable disabilities 
which differed from triad to triad* For example, one 
triad presented a visual-motor association problem while 
another triad showed an encoding deficits Usually one 
or at the most two disabilities could be selected for 
remedial attention* liftierever possible, Sa were xnatched 
on strengths as v;ell as weaknesses* Figures 3, 4, 5, b, 
and 7 present the profiles of the five matched triads on 
the basis of the entire pretest battery* For additional 
clarity. Tables 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 compare the ^s in each 
triad on the basis of the language ages obtained on the 
various subtests* It is important to note that ^s were 
not matched on these absolute IcUiguage ages; rather they 
were matched in relation to their respective mean language 
ages on the basis of their oivn profiles* 

The ^s shown in Fig* 3 were matched on the basis of 
their deficit in visual-motor sequencing* In addition to 
this disability area, S A-1 was tutored for her deficit 
in sound blending* In terms of apparent strengths of Sa 
in this triad, auditosry decoding appeared as the obvious 
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Table 2 



Comparison of Matched Triads on 





C • A* $ M*A« f 


I.Q./ and Months 


In Residence 


Group 


Case 

l^uniber 


C.A. 


M.A. 


I.Q. 


Months In 
Residence 


Group A 


1 


132 


78 


61 


1 




2 


124 


71 


58 


3 




3 


122 


66 


54 


26 




4 


161 


93 


62 


64 




5 


169 


78 


51 


44 




X 


141.60 


77.20 


57.20 


27.60 . 




S«D. 


21.87 


10.18 


4.66 


'26.97 



Group B 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

X 

S.D. 


189 

173 

130 

171 

169 

166.40 

21.83 


126 

.93 

63 

81 

108 

94.20 

24.24 


70 

59 

51 

52 
68 

60.00 

8.80 


9 

32 

16 

34 

26 

23.40 

10.67 


• 

Gr oup 


1 


171 


114 


70 


21 




2 


113 


75 


65 


3 




3 


182 


96 


57 


19 




4 


177 


102 


62 


37 




5 


CO 

^10 


93 


52 


5 




X 


166.40 


96.00 


61.20 


17.00 




S.D. 


30.57 


14.23 


6.98 


13.78 



•7 
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Table 3 



Comparison of Language Ages 


for A-1/ 


B-lr and 


C-1 


on Pretest. Matched 


on Visual 


.-motor 




Sequencing ] 


Deficit. 






Subtest 




Subject 






A-1 


B-1 


C-1 


ITPA 








Auditory Decoding 




AN 


AN 


Visual Decoding 


7-3 


AN 


7-3 


Auditory-vocal Association 


6-10 


■ AN 


AN 


Visual-motor Association 


6-1 


8-3 


8-7 


Vocal Encoding 


AN 


7-4 


8-11 


Motor Encoding 


5-0 


5-10 


7-11 


Auditory-vocal Automatic 


8-0 


8-0 


9-6 


Auditory-vocal Sequential 


5-1 


AN 


AN 


Visual-motor Sequential 


4-4 


5-4 


6-9 


Frost ig 








Eye-hand Coordination 


7-0 


8-6 


9-6 


Figure-ground Perception 


5-6 


AN 


7-9 


perceptual-shape Constancy 


5-9 


6-9 


7-9 


Position in Space 


6-3 


AN 


AN 


Spatial Relationships 


5-6 


7-6 


9-6 


Auditory Discrimination 


7-0 


9-0 


8-9 


Sound Blending 


6-5 


9-6 


9-6 


Reading Achievement 


6-8 


7-7 


8-7 


Visual Closure^ 


44 


36 


40 


Mean Language Age 


6-9 


8-6 


8-9 



^AN refers to above norms scores. 

”since language ages are not available for 
th 7 ^^ te-^t^ raw scores were used. 
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Table 4 



Comparison of Language Ages for A-2, B-2, and C-2 
on Pretest. Matched on Motor Encoding Deficit. 



Subtest 




Subject 






A-2 


B-2 


C-2 


ITPA 








Auditory Decoding 


5-8 


6-2 


4-5 


Visual Decoding 


5-2 


AN^ 


6-3 


Auditory-vocal Association 


6-6 


8-3 


5-10 


Visual-motor Association 


4-4 


7-2 


5-9 


Vocal Encoding 


6-7 


5-4 


6-7 


Motor Encoding 


3-6 


3-10 


3-2 


Auditory-vocal Automatic 


6-1 


6-6 


5-9 


Auditory-vocal Sequential 


4-10 


5-11 


5-11 


Visual-motor Sequential 


6-4 


5-1 


4-10 


Frostig 








Eye-hand Coordination 


5-3 


AN 


8-6 


Figure-ground Perception 


4-3 


7-9 


6-9 


Perceptual- shape Constancy 


4-9 


8-3 


4-9 


Position in Space 


7-9 


6-3 


6-3 


Spatial Relationships 


5-6 


7-6 


7-6 


Auditory Discrimination 


5-0 


5-0 


8-0 


Sound Blending 


6-3 


9-2 


7-5 


Reading Achievement 


7-1 


7-6 


7-10 


Visual Closure^ 


41 


44 


40 


Mean Language Age 


5-5 


6-5 


5-5 



^AN refers to above norms scores. 






Since language ages are not available for 
this test# raw scores were used. 
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Fig. 5. Comparison of A-3, B-3, and C-3 on pre-tast. Matched 
on vocal and motor encoding deficits. 






Table 5 



Comparison of Language Ages for A-3, B-3, and C-3 
on Pretest. Matched on Vocal and 
Motor Encoding Deficits. 



Subtest 


A-3 


Subject 

B-3 


C-3 


ITPA 


Auditory Decoding 


5-8 


5-8 


AN 


Visual Decoding 


6-3 


4-9 


6-8 


Auditory-vocal *^sociation 


6-10 


6-1 


8-3 


Visual-motor Association 


7-2 


6-1 


8-7 


Vocal Encoding 


4-1 


4-9 


5-4 


Motor Encoding 


3-6 


3-10 


3-10 


Auditory-vocal Automatic 


5-9 


6-6 


8-0 


Auditory-vocal Sequential 


5-11 


8-6 


AN 


Visual-motor Sequential 


6-4 


AN^ 


9-0 


Frost ig 


Ejye-hand Coordination 


7-0 


7-0 


AN 


Figure-ground Perception 


7-9 


4-9 


9-9 


Perceptual-shape Constancy 


6-3 


3-9 


5-9 


Position in Space 


6-3 


5-0 


7-9 


Spatial Relationships 


7-6 


5-3 


9-6 


Auditory Discrimination 


4-0 


4-0 


8-0 


Sound Blending 


6-5 


6-5 


9-6 . 


Reading Achievement 


6-11 


6-5 


7-8 


Visual closure 


44 


33 


29 


MeojiA Language Age 


5-9 


6-3 


7-8 



^AN refers to above norms scores* 

Since language ages are not available for 
this test# raw scores were used* 
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Table 6 



Comparison of Language Ages for A-4, B-4# and C- 
on Pretest* Matched on Visual-motor 
Association Deficit 



Subtest 



Subject 





A-4 


B-4 


g-4 


ITPA 








Auditory Decoding 


7-6 


AM® 


6-9 


Visual Decoding 


5-10 


m 


AM 


Auditcry-vocal Association 


7-3 


7-3 


7-3 


Visual-motor Association 


3-4 


5-1 


5-9 


vocal jBncoding 


6-7 


5-8 


AM 


Motor Encoding 


8-8 


7-4 


AM 


Auditory-vocal Automatic 


7-3 


7-7 


7-3 


Auditory-vocal Sequential 


7-4 


6-3 


6-3 


Visual-motor Sequential 


6-0 


7-4 


7-4 


Prostig 








jE^e-hand Coordination 


8—0 


9-6 


AM 


Figure-ground Perception 


6-0 


6-0 


9-9 


Perceptual-shape Constancy 


2-9 


4-9 


8-3 


Position in Space 


7-9 


6-3 


6-3 


Spatial Relationships 


6-9 


6-0 


AM 


Auditory Discrimination 


6-0 


6-0 


9-0 


Sound Blending 


9-6 


9-10 


8-7 


Reading Achievement 

•* 


7-3 


7-2 


7-6 


Visual Closure^ 


37 


43 


47 


Mean Language Age 


6-8 


7-4 


7-9 



^AN refers to above no:nns scores* 



b^_. 



Since language ages are not available for 
this tei ti raw scores were us^* 
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Fig* 7* Comparison of A-5, B-5, and C— 5 on pre<->test* Matched 
on auditory-vocal sequencing deficit. 




1 





Table 


7 








Con^aris3on of Language Ages for A-5, 


B-5, and 


C-5 1 




on Pretest. Matched on Auditory-vocal 


1 




Sequencing Deficit. 








Subtest 




Subject 




1 




A-5 


B-5 


C-5 




ITPA 










Auditory Decoding 


AN^ 


AN 


7-6 




Visual Decoding 


AN 


7-3 


8-9 




Auditory-vocaS, Association 


8-3 


8-3 


6-6 




Visual-motor i^sociation 


8-3 


6-6 


7-6 1 




Vocal Encoding 


AN 


6-7 


AN 1 




Motor Encoding 


8-8 


5-10 


8-8 1 




Auditory-vocal Automatic 


8-vO 


8-9 


8-4 1 




Auditory-vocal Sequential 


5-4 


4-7 


3-3 1 




Visual-motor Sequential 


6-9 


6-4 


5-8 1 




Frestig 






1 




Eye-hand Coordination 


AN 


AN 


9-6 1 




Figure-ground Perception 


7-9 


6-0 


7-9 1 




Perceptual-shape Constiancy 


4-9 


5-3 


AN fl 




Position in Space 


7-9 


4-0 


m 1 




Spatial Relationships 


7-6 


5-6 


.‘1 




Auditory Discrimination 


9-0 


9-0 


!>-o m 




Sound Blending 


8-7 


10-3 


6-7 M 




Reading Achievement 


6-10 


7-6 


6-8 1 


f 


Visual Closure^ 


51 


34 


50 1 




* 

Mean Language Age 


8-2 


7-1 


7-4 J 




®AN refers to above norms scores. 




1 




Since language ages are not available for 
this test# raw scores were used. 
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coinnionctlity for all three SS/ with the auditory-vocal 
chaxmel presented as a prominent ability area for Ss B-1 
and C-1 in particular. 

Figure 4 shows that motor encoding was the deficit 
upon which the three ^s in the second triad were matched. 

for matching on ability areas# this could not be done 
with facility for this triad in that there was no con- 
sistency in the strengths shown from profile to profile. 

prominent disability area depicted in Fig. 5 is 
encoding# both vocal and motor. Common to this triad was 
evidence of strength in memory (i.e.# sequencing). Although 
J, A-3 was lower in the sequencing areas than were the other 

somewhat stronger in these areas than was 
evident# her sequencing scores being slightly higher than 
" her mean language age (LA). 

Figure 6 pictures triad number four which was matched 
on a visual-motor association disability. It will be noted 
that two of the ^s# A-4 and B-4# also showed deficits in 
the perceptual constancy subtest of the Frost ig test. 
Remediation of ^ A-4 was geared toward ameliorating both 
of these disabilities. Strength in the area of visual 
decoding was found common to ^s B-4 and C-4. All three 
members of this triad were relatively high on eye-hand 
coordination and sound blending. 

As shown in Fig. 7# auditory-vocal sequencing was the 
disability on which this triad was matched. Perceptual con- 
stancy was also found to be a deficit common to Sp A-5 and 
B-5. Both of these deficit areas were the focus of trsat- 
ment with A-5. In terms of ability areas# there was common- 
ality in the areas of visual decoding# vocal encoding# and 
visual closure for A-5 and C-5. All three Ss showed 
strengths in the Frostig eye hand coordination subtest. 

In summary# the disability areas on which the ^s 
were primarily matched were as follows: 

triad 1 - visual-motor sequencing ' 

triad 2 - motor encoding 



triad 3 - vocal and motor encoding 
triad 4 - visual-*motor association 
triad 5 - auditory-vocal sequencing* 

I’^asuring Instruments 

All received a diagnostic battery consisting of 
the following tests: (a) the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 

Scale* Form L-M (Terman and ^rrill* 1960); (b) the reading 
test of the I^etropolitan Achievement Battery (1960); (c) the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (licCarthy and 
Kirk* 1961); (d) the Sound Blending Test from tlie PJbnroe 
Diagnostic Reading Bscamination (1932); (e) the Visual Closure 
Test (Kass* 1962); (f) the Aniditory Discrimination Test 
(\7epman* 1958); and the Developmental Test of Visual Percep- 
tion (Frostig* 1961) • Except for the Stanford-Binet <;hnd 
the reading test* the psycholinguistic model (Fig* 2) pre- 
sented in the preceding chapter accounts for the relevance 
of each of the diagnostic instruments in the study* 

The following is a description of all the tests 
administered: 

fe) Stanford"»Binet Intelligence Scale# Form L-M * 
This is the third revision of the instrument and it combines 
into one scale up-to-date content and basic characteristics 
of the previous revisions* Generally accepted as providing 
a reliable and valid measure of IQ and M* it v;as employed 
in this investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the 
current intellectual status of the sample* 

(b) The X^fetropolitan Achievement Test * The reading 
test of either the primary or elementary batteries was 
employed* depending upon respective reading status of each 
as reported in the school’s cumulative files* Form C was 
administered in the initial battery; the equivalent Form B 
was given in the posttesting* The Itetropolitan Achievement 
Battery provides an average reading score which was used in 
this study as an informal check to see if reading grade was 
incidentally affected by remediation* 
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(c) Illinois Test of gsvcholincmistic Abilitias . 
h discussion of the ITPA and its theoretical base has been 
presented in the previous chapter. The ITPA is a diagnostic 
test (Kirk and MsCcurthy^ 1961) containing nine subtests 
designed for use v;ith children be’b/een the ages of ti^ro and 
ona-half and nine. Justification for its use with some of 
the older children in the present study is seen in the atypi- 
cal nature of the sample and the precedents set by ficCarthy 
and Kirk (1961) « Graubard (1965)# and Wiseman (1965# b)» 

Although few diagnostic validity studies have been 
performed# McCarthy and Olson (1964) maintain that there are 
sufficient clues in ITPA profiles to permit judgments in 
differential diagnosis ” . . . well beyond the level of 
chance” (p. 61) . 

Overall reliability of the ITPA based on split-half 
reliability coefficients is reported as .99 by IkiCarthy and 
Kirk (1963). Overall split-half reliability coefficients 
for all ages by each subtest range from .90 to .96. 

Since LAs were employed in determining both individual 
and group expectancy levels in this investigation# the process 
of / extrapolation was used where ITPA subtest scores were 
above the norms provided in the scoring manual. 

Listed below is a brief description of each ITPA sub- 
test. Each test number corresponds to those presented in Pig. 1. 

Representational level 

Auditory decoding (1) tests the ability to understand 
the spoken word. The S must answer all questions (e.g.# ”Lo 
females slumber?”) with a "yes#” “no#" or a nod® 

Visual decoding (2) tests the ability to cpnprehend 
pictures and written words. The ^ is shown ^ stimulus picture 
which is then removed. Next# he is shown a page of four 
comparison pictures from which he must select the one similar 
to the stimulus. 

Auditory-vocal association (3) tests the ability to 
relate spoken words in a meaningful way. The £ must complete 
^ the test statement by supplying an analogous word (e.g.# 

■ ERIC "Soup is hot; ice cream is .“). 









Visual-jnotor association (4) tests the abilit^y to 
relate visual symbols in a meaningful way* ]Jhie C must select 
from four pictures of common objects the cne v/hich goes with 
a given stimulus picture (e.g.^ "Soch goes with shoe")* 

Vocal encoding <5) tests the ability to express ideas 
in spoken words* !0he ^ is asked to describe a simple object 
such as a block or ball* 

llbtor encoding (6) tests the ability to express one's 
ideas in meaningful gestures. She S is shown a picture of 

an object (e*g., pencil sharpener) and is asked to show what 
is done with it* 

Mtomatic-seouential level ^ 

Auditory-vocal automatic (7) tests the ability to auto- 
matically use the structure of the 33nglish language* ®he ^ 
is asked to complete a stateraent such as, "Here is an apple* 
Here are two 

Auditory-vocal sequential (8) tests the ability to 
repeat a sequence of symbols presented auditorially* !!niis 
test is similalr to the standard digit repetition tests with 
slight modification in terms of speed of presentation# 
examiner's voice inflection, and sequence containing the 
same digit twice* 

Visual-motor sequential ,(9) tests the ability to repro- 
duce a sequence of visual stimuli from memory. Geometric 
designs and pictures are presented on chips in a certain 
order for five seconds then iS is required to reproduce 
the sequences of chips exactly* 

(d) Sound Blend incf Test * Taken from the l^nroe 
Diagnostic Reading Examination (1932), this test assesses 
auditory fusion or closure* The ^ is given a series of 
separated sounds which, if blended together will form a word 
(e*g*, sh-oe)* The ^ is asked to tell what word the sounds 
make* Monroe presents percentile norms for this test from 
which grade scores have been derived* 

(o) Visual Automatic Test * This test was devised by 
Kass (1963) for the purpose of testing visual closure* The S 
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is presented with a series of unfinished pictures and aslced 
to guess what the completed picture x^ill be* Bach picture 
card adds more information until the complete outline of 
the picture is shown in the final (fourth) card^ Kass re- 
ported a reliability coefficient of .76 using the Kuder- 
Richardson formula as a measure of internal consistency. 

(f) Auditory Discrimination TesJ^. This instrument, 
devised by Wepman (1958), was employed in this study in order 
to obtain a measure of auditory decoding at the non-meaningful 
or automatic-sequential level as the auditory decoding subtest 
of the ITPA measures auditory discrimination at the meaning- 
ful level* l!he ^ is presented \^ith a series of word pairs 
(e.g*, cad - cab) and must relate v/hether he hears them as 
the same or different words. A test-retest reliability 
coefficient of .91 is reported by wepman for this test. 

(g) Developmental Test of \yjsual Perception . This 
instrument was included in the psycho linguistic battery because 
it assesses visual decoding at the perceptual or integrational 
level. Each of the five subtests described below focus on 
relatively distinct functions of visual perception; and, when 
scored, raw scores are converted to equivalent age scores 
representing the age at which the average child achieves 

this score. 

Prostig, Maslow, Lefever... and iJhittiesey (1964) hare 
reported split-half reliability coefficients based on their 
1963 standardization employing 1459 children ranging in aige 
from five to nine years. By subtest, the range of reliability 
coefficients was from .35 (CA group eight to nine on sub™ 
test IV) to .96 (for the same CA group on subtest II). The 
total score reliability coefficients for the entire sample 
on all five subtests ranged from .78 for the oldest CA group 
(i.e., eight to nine) to .89 for the youngest CA group 
(i*e«, five to six). 

^ ®ie five Prostig subtests include: 

(1) Eye-motor coordination— in which ^ must draw 
straight and curved lines between narrow boundaries; 
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(2) Figure-ground perception— in which S is asked to 
discriminate between intersecting figures? 

(3) Perception of shape constancy— in vjhich ^ selects 
squares and circles from other forms? 

(4) Position in space— in which S must detect a 
reversed or rotated figure in sequence; arid, 

(5) Spatial relationships— in which the task is to 
copy patterns by linking dots. 

i\ll tests were administered by qualified eKaminers. 

With the exception of the Metropolitan Reading Achievement 
Test, which was given in groups of from three to five chil- 
dren, all tests were individtially administer ?d. Different 
examiners were employed for the posttest administration than 
were used for the initial test battery. Those administering 
the posttest battery remained naive in terms of treatment 
groups as well as the hypotheses generated for the investigation. 

Procedure 

Following the administration of the screening battery, 
the test results were recorded on individual data forms 
provided for each S. Test data were then transcribed to 
profiles showing the relationship of Ss * JMA, LA (as derived 
from the nine ITPA subtests), and the results of all 
diagnostic subtests. 

Language ages (LA) of the ITPA were employed in lieu 
of standard scores which are generally used. Standard scores 
did not seem appropriate because they are based on a normal 
population and would yield inaccurate representations of 
performances of retarded Ss. Ordinarily, the MA or total LA 
is computed in order to determine expected level of per- 
formance. However, the LA, as proposed by Bateman (1963, b), 
served as the “base line” or expected level in this study 
because it has been found to be independent of MA and CA 
and seems to better represent the over-all level of psycho- 
linguistic functioning. 
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with the exception of the visual automatic test 
(^BSg 196*^) Ii>r which only standard scores exist# scores 
of the remaining diagnostic tests ^^ere converted to ecpiiva- 
lent age scores for coirparison with the psycholinguist ic 
base line on the profile forms* Although the visual auto- 
matic test was not graphically comparable to any of the 
subtests on the profile (i*e*# in terms of age level)# it 
was placed on all profile figures (e.g.# Pigs* 3 through 7) 
in terms of a raw score scale for the purpose of pre- and 
posttest comparisons as well as for ascertaining each child's 
sco 3 ^ within the range for all Ss in the sample. Applica- 
tion of the standard scores which accompany the visual clo- 
sure test were not considered appropriate since the norms 
apply to a normal population only. 

Prom the results obtained on the screening battery# 
two judges (a graduate student in special education with wide 
experience in psycholinguistic diagnosis# and the invssti= 
gator} perform^ independent analyses of all 32 Ss# determin- 
ing deficient areas in terms of process# level# and channel 
and summarizing basic problems to be remediated. She analy- 
sis included attention to abilities# where possible# as wall 
as to disabilities. The criterion for determining a disa- 
bility was an age score two years below the LA obtained by S. 

A two year criterion was arbitrarily chosen and appeared to 
be consonant with what is considered to be a "significant 
discrepancy" between expected and actual performauice 
(Bateman# 1964# a). 

As previously noted# five triads were matched on the 
basis of similarity of wealcnesses and strengths shown in their 
respective profiles. The S^s in each triad were then placed 
into one of the three groups on the basis of random assigsiment. 

All ^s in the A and B treatment groups were seen 
individually at regular intervals for a total of 30 half-hour 
sessions. All tutoring occurred during school hours according 
to a schedule designed to fit the school's basic regimen. Por 
each session and for each ^ in groups A and B# lesson plans 
were prepared by the respective tutors. Lesson plan forms 
ware provided by the investigator for the sake of uniformity. 
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An example of a lesson plan# follov^ed by the investigator# 
is found in Fig. 8« 

Group A treatment 

Ohe Ss in group A were tutored by the investigator who 
was vie\7ed by the school’s population as a member of the 
professional staff. 

The basic rationale underlying the psycholinguistic 
approach employed by tlia investigator rests on the assunption 
that some children do not develop evenly in all areas of 
psycholinguistic functioning* They may function above their 
expected level in some areas# at this level in others# and 
below it in still some others. Hence# the learning disabili- 
ties approach strives to eliminate lihese discrepancies in 
development and attain an even or consistent level of func- 
tioning in as many areas as possible. The elimination of 
such discrepancies ahd the approach per se are based on d 
philosophy of remediation (Kirk# Kass# and Hateraan# 1962) 
v;hich implies the implementation of the following principles 
in order to effectively promote the amelioration of learning 
disabilities* First# use the child's abilities to bring up 
his disabilities. Second# attempt to ameliorate the behavioral 
symptoms rather than the causes since the location or analysis 
of causative factors rarely reveals what to do in order to 
treat the disability. Third# recognize and teach at the 
appropriate level and area in terms of the child's disability 
area. Instruction must be modified continually to fit tiie 
child's current level of functioning in each developmental 
area. Finally# emphasis should be placed on ameliorating 
only the specific disabilities. Recognizing that the child 
himself has for years been depressing these disability areas 
an^ relying upon his strengths# there exists the possibility 
of increasing the discrepancies by remedially stressing areas 
other than the weakest. Specific treatment given by the 
investigator can be found in the case studies of group A ^s 
presented in dhapter IV* 
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Figure 8 

Sample of Remedial Lesson Plan 



Nam e A" 3 Teacher Minskoff Lesson no. 4 

Le\^son Objective (s) : 

Vocal Encodings Vocalize for (** ) conversation, (2) quality 
of ideas, and {Z) duration of time. 

Motor Encodings Pantomime actions depicted in stimulus 
pictures. Carry actions through to new idea(s). 

Vocal and Motor Encodings Act out a situation explaining 
what is being done based on stimulus question 
provided by tutor. 

Time Materials 



10 mins. Toy telephone. 



Clown (electric 
rig with light for 
nose) . 

10 mins. Go Idste in-Levitt 

pictures (series 4) 



10 mins. 



Comments s 

A- 3 intrigued by use of clown 

word comments most of the time, beginning to break 
out of this and give longer responses. 

Her niv>vements in the pantomime were unrealistic. 1 would 
show her the necessary movements to show more 
realistic model. Her mimicry looked believable, 
and she did better. 

Slightly better in motor encoding on this lesson, but her 
vocalization for telling what she was doing was 
very poor. 

On the whole this was a good session. A- 3 enjoyed novelty, 
and yet not carried away by it. 



Activity 

Conversation via "te].e- 
phone" with tutor. Dis- 
cussion of weather, ice, 
cold, and safety- A- 3 
required to keep talking while 
clown's nose is lit. 

Pantomime what is seen in 
pictures (e.g., girl feed- 
ing doll, throwing ball) . 

Tutor tells A- 3 to act out 
certain situations. 

At the same time she must 
explain her actions (e.g., 
ironing clothes) . 



and phone. Although one 
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Group B treatment 

five in group B were divided among three remedial 
specialists employed by the Edenwald School* Two of the remedi- 
ators tutored one child each? the third tutored three children# 
all individually* Each S in group B was scheduled so as to be 
part of the regularly scheduled load carried by his respective 
staff tutor* 

The three remedial specialists were very experienced 
in their respective areas: two had extensive backgrounds as 

remedial reading specialists; the third was a speech thera- 
pist who# in recent years# had become actively interested in 
language training and remediation* All three were receptive 
to the investigation# complying v;ith the investigator 
ground rules in terms of accepting his randomization# lesson 
plan assignmehts# over-all time schedule# and many other 
logistical items v/hile remaining naive about the hypotheses 
and all other aspects of the design throughout the experiment* 
None of the three remediators were familiar with the ITPA# 
its theoretical framework# the learning disabilities approach 
as defined for group A# or the method of profile diagnosis as 
employed by the investigator. The only direction given the 
group B remediators was that they not deviate from their usual 
diagnostic or remedial procedures and that they treat each 
as they would under ordinary circumstances* 

The diagnoses and remediation given by the remediators 
vire presented in the case studies in the following chapter* 
Presentation and examination of diagnoses were made possible 
by reviewing cumulative folders which contained recent 
diagnostic evaluations* An analysis was made of the lesson 
plans prepared by the remediators of the B group* With respect 
to the 15 Ss in the remediation aspects of the study# the 
total mu.ber of diagnostic reports obtainable from Ss * folders 
was 11 reading diagnoses and three speech evaluations* For 
one ^ no report in either diagnostic category was available* 

One purpose of examining diagnoses and lesson plans reported 
by the examining staff remediators was to ascertain whether 
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the theoretical differences i proposed in Chapter II and 
described in the following section, could actually be found* 

A second objective was to determine, where possible^ whether 
earlier diagnostic evaluations coincided with treatments 

subsequently given by them* 

From the euialyses of the diagnoses and lesson plans 
of the group B reraediators, it seemed apparent that a system- 
atic approach was not employed# rather an undifferentiated 
developmental program was used. This appeared true for the 
most part, but not always, since two of the 14 available 
diagnoses seemed to fit the learning disabilities approach* 

In addition, one of the five sets of rem^ial lesson plans 
for the B group also seemed to fit learning disabilities 
approach. These two diagnoses (cf separate children) and one 
remedial plan were given by the same remedial specialist; 

The inference cannot be loade, however.^ that the learning dis- 
abilities approach was used systematically as an underlying 
approach to all diagnosis and remediation, since the same 
remedial specialist showed n© consistency in other diagnoses 
in this respect. 

Comparison of A ^nd B approaches 

It is appropriate that an over-all view of the approach 
(approaches) of the B group remediators be presented here. 

On the basis of the investigator’s examination of the diag- 
noses and lesson plans made by the staff remediators, the 
following differentiation between the B approach (i.e., tlie 
tradirtional) and the A approach (i.e., the learning disa- 
bilities) was made. 

!• Basic viewpoint 

a. In the A approach, where emphasis is on process, 
there is a broad view of learning disabilities; 
problems in any of 17 areas are considered* 

b. A more limited view of learning disabilities 
prevails in the B approach; that is, attention is 
most frequently directed to reading achievement 
or articulation problems per se. 
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2« Diacrnosis 

a* In the A approach there is a theoretically based# 
systematic escamination of learning characteristics 
by the use of 17 subtests to assess as many areas 
as possible which are related to psycholinguistic 
functioning with all children* 
b* ^e B approach is characterized by a random 
examination of learning characteristics* Although 
readiness and/or reading achievement tests are 
used with all children# there is sporadic use of 
diagnostic tests v/ith some children# with no 
apparent rationale for their use* 

Concept of readiness 

a* In the A approach development or maturation may 
be guided? that is# a philosophy of actively 
developing readiness by treating the disability 
is found* 

b* The principle apparent in the traditional approach 
seems to be to wait for development and maturation 
to occur* consequently# tliere is no treatment# or 
treatment is held in abeyance# because the child 
is "not ready” for learning* Upon retesting 
(e*g*# two years later)# if the child is still "not 
ready#" treatment is still withheld* 

Nature of remvediation 

a* In the learning disabilities approach the specific 
remediation necessarily relates to each diagnostic 
finding* In addition# treatment of learning disa** 
bilities found in the diagnosis implies use of 
abilities# and relies little on the influence of 
causes or global diagnostic categories* 
b* In the B approach remediation may not necessarily 
relate to the diagnosis; for example# teaching of 
reading by a phonic method when no diagnosis of 
sound blending or other auditory shills has been 
madSf Furthermore# influence of causes and global 
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categories on remediation is often evident* For 
example# althougli a child showed a disability# 
remediation was either not recommended or not 
provided because of **neuro logical inpairmant” 
or “emotional disturbance* “ 

Group C treatment 

The five in group C remained in their respective 
classes and followed the school's usual routine at though they 
were not included in the study* 

Fost-remediation testincr 

At the conclusion of the 30 session treatment period# 
the 15 ^s in the three groups were re-examined on all instru*- 
ments previously administered with the exception Of the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale* VJherever possible# a 
second form of a test was given (i*e«# Auditory Discrimination 
Test and Ifetropolitan Reading Test). As previously noted# the 
posttest examiners were naive about the assuriptions and design 
implicit in the investigation as well as the groups into which 
the Ss were assigned* 

Itethods of Evaluation 

To test each of the three sub-hypoichases of Hypothesis I# 
the descriptive aspect of the investigation# only the pretest 
scores were used* In order to determine whether the diffver- 
ences between obtained scores and expected levels were sig- 
nificant# t tests based on Edward's (1962) randomized blocks 
design were applied* The mean language age for all ITPA 
subtests was used as the expected level* 

To test Hypothesis II# an analysis of variance based 
on the randomized blocks design (Edwards# 1962) was employed* 
This analysis was applied to the differences between the pre- 
and post-remedial scores in the disability area for each triad* 
In addition# the differences between the pre- and post- 
remediation were analyzed using the same randomized 
blocks design* 
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O?h 0 fii -ngs relative to the remediation aspect (i.e.# 
Hypothesis 1 tihe study were also examined in the form of 

case studies. Justification for the use of a case study 
approach was s<^en in the fact that each ^ posed a distinct 
set of problems v/hich statistical tests alone v/ould tend to 
camouflage rather than clarify. Such problems are not always 
amenable to traditional experimental design, and it has been 
demonstrated that investigation of abnormalities in a single 
S can lead to findings that are generalizable to other 
individuals (Kirk, 1966) • 
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CHAPTiSR IV 



RSSULTS 

Ir this chapter tlie results obtained are examined in 
two parts* Ihe findings concerning the descriptive aspect 
of the investigation (i*e»# Hypothesis I) are considered 
first; that is# the results of the statistical analysis of 
the total sample (N » 32) are presented^ Second# the find-" 
ings relative to the remedial aspect (i.e^# Hypothesis II) 
of the study are examined in the form of case studies fol- 
lowed by a statistical analysis pertinent to this aspect 
of the study. A single summary of results follows the 
presentation of bbth statistical and case study analyses. 

Results Related to Descriptive Characteristics 

®ie profile shown in Pig. 9 represents the mean per- 
formance of the total group on each of the diagnostic subtests 
of the screening battery. The dotted# horizontal line 
depicts the mean of the mean language ages for all 32 ^s. 
Visual eXcunination of the profile in Fig. 9 shows that only 
a few subtests (e.g.# eye-hand coordination) deviate markedly 
from the grand LA. Since the profile# as presented# gives 
no indication of significant abilities and disabilities for 
the group# t tests based on Hdwards* (1962) randomized blocks 
design for two treatments were applied in order to determine 
if the means for each subtest differed significantly from 
the expected level. *Hie results of this statistical treat- 
ment are presented in Table 8. The Visual Closure Test 
(I&ss# 1962) has been omitted from the table because its 
scoring precludes the use of an age scale; hence# it was not 
comparable to the LAs on the statistical tests applied* As 
noted in the previous chapter# on3.y a raw score was used 
for examining scores on the Visual Closure Test. 



